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The Secretary Says: 

As another Labor Day approaches, | would 
like to direct attention to some significant achieve- 
ments of American workers and managements. 

One is the great amount of peace in industry, 
during such stresses and strains as we have met 
in recent vears, 

Another is the great freedom from Government 
interference we have in peacetime labor-manage- 
ment relations. A study of labor in other countries 
shows this. 

A third is our great production record, in peace 
and in war. Production is the stabilizer, provider 
of goods and jobs. Considering difficulties with 
prices and supplies of materials, one of the world’s 
greatest jobs has been done by American industry, 
labor, and management, in achieving reconversion. 

The Government's part, properly, has been to 
demobilize swiftly, remove controls where they 
would hinder a free economy, and aid our veterans 
and war-stricken peoples of other lands. 

Every American worker, whether in industry, 
agriculture, or Government, and every citizen, 
has a part in the task ahead. That job is to 
maintain our forward drive and equilibrium, 
economically and politically. 

Labor Day is a good time to remind ourselves 
that, with common sense and hard work, we can 
and will make our world better off, and safer from 


wars and depressions, 
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U. S. CONCILIATION SERVICE TRANSFERRED AUGUST 22 





400 Employees Go To New Independent Agency 


Approximately 400 employees and the records of 


the United States Conciliation Service were trans- 
ferred this month to the new Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service under the provisions of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
Edgar L 


amonth prior to the transfer, his resignation to be- 


Warren, Director, resigned more than 


come effective not later than August 22 
For operation of the Conciliation Service be- 
tween July | and August 22, Congress voted an 
nierim appropriation of $430,000. Congress was 
isked for $2,650,000 for the new service, but the 
supplemental bill carried only $1,410,000 for oper- 
itions until February 15, 1948 
The Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 
up the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service as an independent agency. The Director is 
ippointed by the President by and with the advice 


ind consent of the Senate. 


Functions Described 


Functions of the Federal Mediation and Coneil- 

ation Service, as described by section 203 of the 
‘t, include 

To assist parties to labor disputes in industries 
affecting commerce to settle such disputes through 
onciliation and mediation. 

To offer its services in any labor dispute in any 
ndustry alfeetinge comnnerce, either upon its own 
otion or upon the request of one or more parties 
» the dispute, whenever in its judgment such 
spute threatens to cause a substantial interrup- 
tion of commerce. The Director and the Service 
ire directed to avoid attempting to mediate dis- 


es Which would have only a minor effect on 


put 
iterstate commerce if State or other conciliation 
verviees are available to the parties 

If the Director is not able to bring the parties 
0 agreement by conciliation within a reasonable 
time, he ' 
t} 


directed by the act to seek to induce 


He part voluntarily to seek other means of 
ettling the dispute without resort to strike, lock- 
NL, or other coercion, This includes submission to 





the employees in the bargaining unit of the em- 
plovers last offer of settlement for approval or 
rejection in a secret ballot. 

Section 203 (d) provides that “final adjustment 
by a method agreed on by the parties is hereby de- 
clared to be the desirable method for the settlement 
of grievance disputes arising over the application 
or interpretation of an existing collective-bargain- 
ing agreement.”’ The Service is directed “to make 
its conciliation and mediation services available in 
the settlement of such grievance disputes only as 


a last resort and in exceptional cases 


60 Day Notice Required 


Under section 8 (d) of the act, the party desiring 
termination or modification of a contract must 
serve written notice upon the other party 60 days 
prior to the expiration date of the agreement. If 
there is no expiration date, the notice must be 
served 60 days prior to the time termination or 
modification is proposed 

Within 


ment has been reached, the Federal Mediation and 


30 days after this notice, if no agree- 


Conciliation Service must be notified of the exis- 


tence of a dispute. 


Labor Management Panel Created 


The act creates a National Labor-Management 
Panel of 12 members, appointed by the President, 
SIX to represent Management and six to represent 
labor At the request of the Director, the pane! 
is to advise “in the avoidance of industrial con- 
troversies and the manner in which mediation and 
voluntary adjustment shall be administered, par- 
ticularly with reference to controversies affecting 
the general welfare of the country.” 

In his letter of resignation, submitted to Secre- 
tary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach, Warren said 
he believed “the President should be in a position 
to appoint the Director of the New Mediation and 
Conciliation Service unhampered by the fact that 
I am holding office.” 



















Secretary Schwellenbach in accepting Warren’s 
resignation said: 

“You assumed the position of Director of the 
Conciliation Service in one of the most trying 
times of our industrial history. The large-scale 
readjustments during the reconversion period fol- 
lowing the termination of hostilities precipitated 
grave disputes between labor and management. 

“The Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor worked hard and effectively in) meeting 
these great problems. The record shows that the 
Conciliation Service under your leadership con- 





Edgar L. Warren 


tributed in a large measure to the improvement of 
industrial relations in our country. 

“Innovations were made in the structure and 

functions of the Service which, in my judgment, 
time will prove to have been an effective means for 
increasing the efficiency of the Serv ice, 
‘To the extent that these improvements have 
been accomplished in the Service, there has been a 
corresponding improvement in the processes of free 
collective bargaining which are fundamental to our 
democratic form of government. 

“You have every right to take personal satis- 
faction from this period of your long and eminent 


career in the public service.” 


Warren was the third director of the Convilia- 


tion Service, having been appointed in Speterm! 
1945. The others were Hugh Kerwin, w!l 
1917 became the first director, and John R. s 
man, who was director from Kerwin’s death 
1936 until 1944. 


Organic Act Created Service 


The Service grew from the organic act of \lar 
1, 1913, creating the Department of Labor, whi 


gave the Secretary authority to act as a mediat 


or appoint commissioners of conciliation in labo 





disputes. Until 1917, the Secretary named coneil 


ators only when requested by one of the parties 


a dispute. Usually, two commissioners wi 
pointed in each dispute, one to represent labor ar 
one management. 

The Service experienced its greatest growth du 
ing World War IL when the staff was increas 
from 60 to more than 500 


Strikes Averted in 90 Percent of Cases 


Outstanding in its record is the facet that 90.5 p 
cent of the disputes handled were settled without 
break in production when they reached the Sers 
before a stoppage had taken place. Last year 
Service disposed of 25,907 cases involving 14,50! 
121 workers in nearly every branch of industry 


cluding agriculture. 


Warren's Government Service Extensive 


Warren’s Government career dates back to 19 
when he accepted an appointment as econonis 
the Department of Agriculture in Washington 
lowing several years as an economist for the R 
ston Purina Co. of St. Louis, Mo. He began wo 
ing with labor-management groups as directo 
the industry committee branch of the Wage a 
Hour Division. He was successively assistant | 
rector of the National War Labor Board Wag 
Stabilization Division, a public member of 
Wage Adjustment Board and at the sanv 
acting deputy director in charge of Indust 
Commissions and Panels, chairman of the Seve! 
Regional War Labor Board at Kansas City 
chairman of the Sixth Regional War Labor Bo 


nt Chicago. 
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WOMEN’S FACTORY ACCIDENTS SHOW NEED FOR MORE SAFETY 





Meat and Metal Industries Have High Injury Rates 


Completing a statistical analysis of injuries sus- 


Laine by 


women in 9,154 manufacturing estab- 
ts during one quarter of 1945, the Women’s 
that 


ted toward general improvement in all indus- 


lishm 


Bureau states safety programs should be 
lires 
tries, With special emphasis placed wherever the 
njury rate is high. Better safety programs and 
practices, it emphasized, will benefit men as well 


is Wornen. 


Data Covers Nearly 3,000,000 Workers 


Data for the analysis (obtained from employers 
v the Industrial Hazards Division of the Bureau 
f Labor Statistics 


hom 


covered 2.843.588 workers, of 
29 percent were women. Since these figures 
present a larger coverage of injuries by sex of 
worker than heretofore has been available, the 
Women's Bureau believes its analysis will vield a 
oader understanding of the problem of industrial 
juries as it relates separately to men and women. 
Employment of both men and women in the 18 
ajor industry groups represented in the report 


is concentrated largely in’ production tasks. 


{mong women, more than three-fourths were so 
gaged. The proportion ranged from over 90 

ent in the manufacturing of clothing, boots 
d shoes, textiles and cotton varns, and pottery 


abo 


it 40 percent in the manufacture of paints 
| varnishes, motor vehicles, and tanks. 


Nomen Injured Less Often Than Men 


The 836.7 ? 


53 women reported received 4,072 in- 
es out of a total of 27,063. These figures reveal 
twomen, while forming 29 percent of the total 
mber of workers, received but 15 pereent of the 
ies. During the 3-months period covered by 
reports, about 1 woman in every 205 was 
red. Comparable figures for men were 1 in 
vy 8. The the latter, the 


eau believes, is to be attributed largely to the 


higher rate for 
t that women are generally employed on less 


‘y or hazardous jobs than men. 


O the 10 manufacturing industries with the 
st injury frequeney rates for women, 6 also 
among the 10 highest for men. These were 


slaughtering and meat packing, wood furniture, 
wooden containers, forgings and foundries, leather 
and leather products other than boots and shoes, 
and lumber. 

The 11,000 women working in slaughtering and 
meat packing received 165 injuries, or 1 for every 
67 women. In stamped and pressed metal products, 
the record was 1 injury for every 76 women; in 
fabricated metal products, | in 155; and in tex- 
tiles and cotton varns, 1 in 186. 

In most of the industries studied, over 95 per- 
cent of the injuries, among both men and women, 


occurred to production workers. 


Temporary Disabilities High 


For both men and women, over 95 percent of the 
injuries resulted in temporary disabilities. Among 
the 4,072 injuries to women, 6 were fatalities, 0.2 
percent of all women’s injuries. Permanent dis- 
abilities received by women totaled 184, or 4.5 per- 
cent of all women’s injuries. Comparable figures 
for men were 85 fatalities and SS4 permanent dis- 
abilities, which were 0.4 percent and 3.8 percent 
respectively, of their total number of injuries 

Of the six fatalities to women, two occurred in 
the apparel industry, two in iron and steel indus- 
tries, and one each in the electrical equipment and 
textile vroups. 


Manufacturing Accidents Highest 


Accounting for half of the women reported in the 
Bureau analysis were four major industry groups 
Iron and steel, textiles, electrical equipment, and 


machinery (except electrical In iron and steel, 
women were predominantly engaged in the manu- 
facture of fabricated metal products and stamped 
and pressed metal products. In textiles, SO percent 
were employed in the production of textiles and 
cotton varn. In the third largest group, electrical 
equipment industries, Women were Occupied prin- 
cipally in the making of industrial electrical equip- 
ment, radios, phonographs, and communication 


In 


92,000 women were employed 


and signaling equipment. machine manufac- 


on 


turing, nearly 
various types of industrial machinery. 


Survey Shows Strength Up Five-Fold Since 


Since the early 1930’s the United States trade 
union movement has increased practically five-fold, 
rising from less than 3,000,000 members in 1933 to 
about 15,000,000 at the present time. 
all figures include somewhat less than a half mil- 


These over- 


lion Canadian workers who are members of unions 
with the United States. The 


largest union group is the American Federation of 


headquarters in 


Labor which reports a per capita membership in 
excess of 7,500,000. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reports it has approximately 6,000,- 
000 members. Unions not affiliated with either the 
AFL or the CLO 


often called “unaffiliated” or 


“independent” estimated to have in. the 


neighborhood of 1,750,000 members. 


Figures Based on Union Reports 

These membership figures are based upon re- 
ports and statements issued by the trade union 
organizations in their official journals, reports, o1 
convention proceedings, and tabulated by the 


UNION MEMBERSHIP AND AGREEMENTS REACH HIGHEST POINT 





1933 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. There are no cial 
Government statistics covering trade union mem- 


bership for the United States. Since nion 
membership” is defined differently by various 
unions the data for different groups making up 
the total are, therefore, not strictly comparable 
Year-to-vyear changes, however, are reasonally re- 
flected by the chart showing the trend in total 
union membership since 1929. 

No official Government estimates are availabh 
showing the total number of workers in the Na- 
tion’s labor foree who might normally be “eligibk 
for union membership. In the accompanying chart 


the employment figure represents average nonagri- 
cultural employment in 1946, exclusive of all self- 
employed persons, domestic servants, and unpaid 
family workers. This corresponds roughly to what 
is often called the “‘organizable labor foree”’ inas- 
much as the extent of labor organization among 
agricultural workers is negligible, as attested by 


the fact that in 1946 less than 1 out of every 10 
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fam workers was covered by collectively bar- 
gained agreements. 


Extent of Collective Bargaining 


\pproximately 14,800,000) workers were em- 
ploved under conditions determined by collective 
bargaining agreements in 1946, consisting of about 
7,900,000) produetion workers in manufacturing 
i9 percent of mandfacturing emploved) and 
1,900,000 workers in nonmanufacturing industries 
» pereent of nonmanufacturing emploved ) 
ely COVE red 

Aireraft 


automobiles and parts, 


In manufacturing among those larg 


\ colle live. 
ul part 


bargaining agreements are 
aluminum, 


nsand women’s clothing, electrical machinery, 


iss, leather tanning, meat packing, ravon varn, 
ibber, shipbuilding, basie steel, and sugar. In the 


onmanufieturing group those largely covered by 
greemet are: Actors and musicians, airline 
lOlS atic echanies, bus ana street railway, coal 
nine. truetion. longshore, maritime, motion 
cture production, railroads, telegraph, and local 
hd intercity truekine,. 
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Golden Labor Aide 
To Greek Mission 


Clinton S. Golden has been appointed labor 
adviser to Dwight Griswold, Chief of the Ameri- 
can Mission to Greece. 

Appointment of Golden, former vice chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, assistant to the 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
United Steel- 
and approval 
abor, the CLO, 
Association, and 


tions, and vice president of the 
workers of America, had the 
of the 


the Railway Labor Executives 


backing 
American Federation of L 
the brotherhoods of locomotive engineers and 
railroad trainmen 

Golden will be responsible for giving advice and 


assistance in methods to improve the coordination 


of manpower needs with labor supply, increase 


worker productivity, and develop genuine collec- 
In addition, he 


movement in Greece 


tive bargaining. will seek to en- 
courage a democratic labor 
devoted primarily to trade union objectives, free 


from excessive governmental controls 








Regulation of industrial disputes between public 
utilities and their employees has been provided 
under special legislation enacted this vear in ten 
These States are Florida 
Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, 


Indiana, Massa- 
Nebraska, New 
Wisconsin 


States. 
chusetts, Missouri, 
Jersey, Virginia, and 
In Texas a law was passed which prohibits picket- 
The Michi- 


ing and snbotage in public utilities. 


gain and New Jersey laws amended existing 
legislation 

The laws of Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, 
set up machinery for compulsory arbitration. In 
Missouri, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Vir- 
ginia the governor is authorized to take over and 
operate the public utility if the parties are unable 
to settle the dispute, There is no provision for 
compulsory arbitration under the Massachusetts 
and Virginia laws, but a ‘cooling off period is 
required, All of the laws contain restrictions on 
strikes and provide severe penalties for violations 

The Nebraska and Wisconsin laws prohibit any 
strike or lock-out and the other laws provide that 


shall 


mediation or arbitration proceedings 


no strike or lock-out tuke place during 


Coverage of Acts 


These laws generally apply to all public utilitic s 


and their employees. Some, however, contain 
comprehensive definitions of a publie utility and 
specify the conditions under which the law applies 
The Nebraska act, for example, defines the term 
“public utility’ to include any employer who fur- 
nishes transportation for hire, telephone service, 
telegraph service, electric light, heat and power 
service, gas for heating or illuminating, or water 
service. This law also applies to public utilities 
when owned or operated by the State. The Michi- 
gan act covers public utilities owned or operated 
by a municipality and also applies to hospitals. 
Most of the laws declare that public utilities shall 
bye subject to regulation only if a strike or lock-out 
will cause an interruption in services essential to 
the health, safety, and well-being of the people of 


the State. 


SEVEN STATES REQUIRE ARBITRATION IN UTILITIES 











New Special Acts Passed by Ten Legislatures ae 
eX 
all of these laws for the voluntary settlem« Ss of 110 
labor disputes. In most cases when either the em- rat 
plover or his employees desire to make a cha re in 
a collective-bargaining agreement or in Waces or Op 
working conditions, a notice is required to be viver 
to the other party and to the mediation agency o1 
to the governor. Usually this notice must by 
given within a specified time before the existing 
contract terminates. 
\ 
Arbitration of Disputes ion 
All of the laws provide for an ageney with — 
arbitration powers, usually called a board of arbi- oe 
tration. The laws of Florida, Indiana, Michigan, <del 
Nebraska, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, provid —_ 
for compulsory arbitration. However, under 1 _ 
New Jersey law compulsory arbitration is author- — 
ized only after the public utility has been taki — 
over by the vovernor., The findings of the boar mit 
in these States are final except that usually tl 
decision may be appealed to the courts. Und Meth 
the laws of Florida, Indiana, New Jersey, Wis y 
consin, and Pennsylvania, these findings rema Jersey 
effective for at least 1 year. In Michigan at red 
Nebraska the act does not specify the perio All of 
during which the orders are effectiy Tl one 
Nebraska law set up a court of industrial relations lock 
which has jurisdiction over labor disputes invely on | 
ing publie utilities Vv of 
In most eases a special arbitration hoard ts severe 
appointed by the vovernor after mediation efforts ting 
have failed. Usually the act provides for ol Missou 
member of the arbitration board to be appoint v fine 
by the employer, a second member to be appoint Penns 
by representatives of the employees and a tl mbe 
member to be chosen by these two. The gover DV a 
is authorized to appoint members of the board Migine 
either of the parties fails to do so. rT hot 
Several of the laws authorize the arbitrati {ACS 
board to establish wage rates and conditions | le Ob) 
employment. The Florida, Indiana, Wtscons t mo 
and Pennsylvania laws provide that where Nebras 
is a dispute regarding a proposed agreement! Ss 
board may establish wage rates which are ¢ ore tl 


Mediation Provisions 


Comprehensive procedures are established under 





parable to prevailing wage rates and conditions 











employment maintained by the same or sim 
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publ utility employers. The Indiana law also 
authorizes the board to interpret and apply an 
existing contract. The court of industrial rela- 
ons under the Nebraska law may also establish 


rates of pay and conditions of employment 


Operation by the State 
Missouri, New 


authorize the governor to 


States— Massachusetts, 
Virginia 
. 


| d operate a public utility in the event 
le 4 or lock-out will result in the interrup- 
spension of essential services. Since the 

\ sev law provides for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the authority of the governor to operate 
public utilities is apparently an additional means 


of insuring continuous service. All four of these 
acts prohibit strikes after the publie utility has 
been taken over by the State. A rather unusual 
provision in the Virginia law specifies that the 
State shall receive 15 percent of the net profit 
of operating the publie utility while under State 


ontrol 


Methods of Enforcement 


In Florida, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, injunctions may be is- 
sued to enforee orders of the arbitration board. 
\ll of the laws provide severe penalties for viola- 
tions of the aet. In Florida, Missouri, and Virginia, 

lock-out or strike subjects the utility or the 
ion toa penalty of not to exceed $10,000 for each 

iv of interruption or suspension of service. Less 
severe penalties are provided for individuals vio- 
ng the aet in Florida and Virginia, while in 
Missouri an officer of the union may be punished 


bv fine of not more than $1,000. In Indiana and 


p 
} 


ennisvivania any violation of the act by any 
ember of a group of employees acting in concert 
by any other individual is punishable by a fine 
iging trom S500 to $2,500 or by imprisonment 


The Michigan aet 


person violating the act subjeet to a 


hol hore 


than 6 months 


UACS gl 


of hot more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
t more than 6 months, or both. Under the 
Nebraska act any person who willfully violates the 


is subject to a fine of not less than S10 nor 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not less 
hor more than | vear, or both. In 


any officer or agent of the public 
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utility or labor union is subj ect to a fine of $25 to 


$250 for any violation of the act 


Restrictions on Picketing 

The Texas act declares it to be unlawful for any 
person to picket the premises of a public utility or 
to intimidate or threaten anv employee with the 
intention of disrupting the services or preventing 
the maintenance of the utility. Such action is also 
unlawful, if it has the effeet of disrupting the 
services of the utility, even if there is no intention 
to do so. An injunction may be issued to prevent 
such picketing. Any act of sabotage, as defined in 
the law, is a felony punishable by imprisonment 


) 


for not less than 2 vears nor more than 5vears 


The Virginia act prohibits picketing after the 


governor has taken possession of the utility 


Productivity Fell 
During Wartime 


The first two industry reports resulting from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ program of col- 
lecting information on productivity directly from 
emplovers in selected industries have been issued 
These studies, dealing with the machine tool and 
construction machinery industries during the 
period 1939 to 1945, may be obtained from BLS 
Later reports will cover radios, men’s shirts, elec- 
trical equipment, shoes, industrial equipment, and 
other industries. 

In both construction machinery and machine 
tool industries, the number of man-hours expended 
tended to 


\ vreat nm- 


crease in the volume of production made possible 


I 


in manufacture of a standard machine 
decline in the first half of the period 
economies associated with 


quantity output ol 


standardized articles. At the same time, there was 
substantial modernization of equipment 

In the last half of the period, unit: man-hout 
requirements tended to inerease as production 
volume fell and a combination of wartime operat- 
ing difficulties tended to lower production effiei- 
eneyv. These included losses of trained personne! 
and their replacement by inexperienced workers 
substantial ineresses in overhead labor, and wat 
time shortages of parts and materials. In 1945, 
man-hours expended per machine produced aver- 
aged 4 percent above 1939 for machine tools and 


7 percent above for construction machinery 












JOBS SCARCE, COMPETITION KEEN, FOR RADIO REPAIRMEN 
FM, Television Opportunities Expected to Ex, : 


Applicants for employment as radio repairmen 
must be well qualified, for jobs are scarce and 
competition for them is keen, according to an oc- 
cupational analysis study made by the United 
States Employment Service. 

Despite maximum production of radio sets, and 
the increasingly rapid development of television, 
very small increases in job openings are expected 
in the near future. Employment in the field has 
doubled since VJ-day and the new employees are 
largely composed of veterans who learned the trade 
while in the armed services. Replacement needs 
will therefore be few as most of the employees in 
the industry are under 35 years of age. 

Repairmen Now Double Prewar Figure 

Most radio repairmen service home radio sets 
and either operate their own businesses or are 
employed in small radio repair shops. There are 
now about 50,000 independent radio repairmen 
twice as many as before the war. Another 10,000 
work as employees in repair shops, department and 
music stores, ete. More than 10,000 others work as 
trouble shooters in radio manufacturing plants, 
and an undetermined number also repair radios 
and electrical appliances as a part-time activity. 

The 


100,000 men in radio repair work during the war 


armed services trained approximately 
and several thousand of them still are seeking this 
type of employment in civilian life. About 3,000 
veterans are taking additional on-the-job training 


inder the GI bill of rights. 


Employment Expected to Rise 
field, 


experience and 


Even in this crowded however, a man 
with 


acumen might establish a successful business, C(S- 


good all-around business 
pecially in a rural area or small town, though such 
opportunities will be limited within the next few 


veurs 


Kimplovment Is expected to rise slowly aus 
into use and new ones reach the 
Most of the addi 


net hy repalr- 
Sut the fields of 


more radios COTM 
stage where repairs are needed 
tional labor need, however, can be 
men in training or still available 


BAT and tele 


and repairmen 


Vision are expected 1o expand greatly 
who get the additional training 


ssarv for this work will be needed 


nec 








Earnings Vary Widely 

The radio repairman’s income varies \ \dely 
according to whether he is an independent |usi- 
nessman or an employee, and according to where 
he works. A trainee usually receives between 50 
cents and 75 cents an hour, but he may be paid 
as little as 40 cents in some southern areas or as 
much as 80 cents or $1 an hour in some norther 
and A fully qualified repsirma 
usually starts at about $1 or $1.10 an hour, and 


Western areas. 
after working a while he can expect to averag 
about $1.25. Weekly- earnings average from $4 
to $60, and yearly earnings from $2,000 to 83,000 
though in some of the larger areas a repairmat 
may earn between $3,800 and $4,300 in «a year 
The average repairman who operates his own shoj 


grosses more than $5,000 a year. 
Employers Require Experience 
Most 


experience as well as some training in radio theory 


employers require from 1 to 4° vear 
Others hire promising vocational school graduates 
or amateur operators and train them on the jo 
for a few years. Army and Navy experienc: 


regarded as helpful but is generally not consider 
sufficiently diversified. Good evesight hearmg 
and finger dexterity are essential, 

Practically all employers provide the mor 
pensive equipment but many require a repairma 
to furnish his own hand tools, which cost $50 | 
After a lif 


become a cya 
repairman, he may take a more profitable si 


S60. trainee has 
job, become il shop foreman, or open his 0 


repair ship. 


Work Stoppages Increase 


Work stoppages arising out of industrial 
putes in 1946 exeeeded the 1945 total in five 
Internatio 


The cour 


showing an inerease are the United States, Cal 


of nine countries surveyed ino an 
Labor Office analysis of figures 


Argentina, Ireland, and Switzerland. In G 
Britain, Finland, and New Zealand ther 
fewer stoppages in 1946 than in) 1945, an 
Czechoslovakia no strikes or loek-outs 


reported, 
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CONTRACTOR OR EMPLOYEE? 
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SUPREME COURT ADOPTS BROAD RULE 


Decisions Emphasize Facts As Determining in Each Case 


A troublesome problem which often arises under 


the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Social Security 


Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and other 


related Federal laws is that involving the distine- 
tion between workers who are “employees” within 
the coverage of these acts and those who are self- 
employed and who are therefore not covered. It 
has been from time to time suggested that the 
concept of “independent contractor” developed 
in the unrelated fields of common law dealing with 
torts and ageney would supply the criteria needed 
for this distinetion. The Supreme Court in sev- 
eral recent decisions emphasized that this common- 
law concept is wholly inadequate for this purpose. 
The reason is that the common-law principles 
underlying the concept of independent contractor 
were developed to answer such private problems 
as final responsibility for tort damage. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the related laws are 
framed upon broad social objectives responding 


toentirely different economic needs 


Meat Boners Ruled Employees 

Rutherford Food 
Corp., and Kaiser Packing Co., involving the ap- 
plicability of the Fair Labor Standards Aet to 


eertain meat boners, the United States Supreme 


Ina recent decision, Walling \ 


Court held that such boners were employees of 
the defendants even though they were under writ- 
ten contraet to perform the boning operations at 
the defendant’s slaughterhouse as independent 
ontractors. The pourt explained that the work 
vas “a part of the integrated unit of production” 

“a specialty job on the production line” with 
the boners using the premises and equipment of 
defendants and having no business organization 
| 


that could or did shift as a unit from one slaughter- 


house to another 
Facilities and Equipment Factors 


In twe other enses, United States vo Silk and 
Harris 


Creyran, involving the applicability 
[the Social Security Act to certain unloaders and 
ruck who performed services under contract 
lor the ¢ ndants, the Supreme Court considered 
run factors for distinguishing an independent 


August | 


contractor from an employee. Those factors which 
the court in both cases thought significant but no 
one of which is considered as alone controlling were 
(1) the amount of the so-called ‘contractors’ " in- 
vestment in facilities and equipment, (2) opportu- 
nities for profit or loss, (3) the degree of indepen- 
dent business organization and operation, (4) the 
nature and degree of control by the principal, and 
5) the degree of independent initiative, judgment 
or foresight required for the success of the claimed 
independent operation. Thus, in the Silk case un- 
loaders who unloaded coal from railroad cars into 
dealers’ bins at an agreed price per ton were held 
to be employees and not independent contractors 
despite the fact that they furnished their own 
tools, worked when they wished, and worked for 
others at will. The truckers, however, in both cases 
were held to be independent contractors because 
they had substantial responsibility for investment 
and management and were substantially free from 
supervision or control, owned their own trucks 
hired their own assistants, paid their own expenses 
and operated as small independent’ businessmen 
who had an opportunity for profit or loss which de- 
Initiative 


pended on their own 


judgment, ana 


energy. 


Band Leaders Are Employers 


The court also held in Bartels \ B 
that band leaders of “name bands” hired to play 
dance music for limited engegements Were not em- 
plovees of the ballroom owner in spite of engage- 
ment contracts which designated them as em- 
plovees. The leaders were considered the emplovers 


of the orchestra members 


Economic Reality is Rule 


It may be observed that in all those cases 
emplovee may not be dubbed a contractor or \ 

versa by the mere device of a contract, howe, 
skillfully drawn to achieve that purpose. Each eas 


stunds on its own faets and in the app 


social legislation the Court said ** INnploVees 
these who as a matter of economic reality 


pendent upon the business to which thes 


SEerV Ice 









FIVE FEDERAL AGENCIES JOINTLY puicpr 
The Slogan js, 






The vear-round effort to obtain jobs | 
veteran and nonveteran workers will be en 






impetus during the week of October 5-11 






That is the period set aside by act of Cong 
National Employ the Physically Handicay 

































































Campaign Is Nation-Wide yl 
ee | an Numerous Federal, State, and municy be 
There are more than 17,000 jobs which can be well filled by a work throughout the vear to fit handicapped wo a 
disabled person. These pages show several. into jobs where their individual handicaps ar le 
specific bars to the work to be performed. These digg ooo 
clude the United States Employment Service an : 
Veterans Employment Service of the Departmy 
Labor, the Extension Service of the Departm oo 
Agriculture (for handicapped farm workers), Vet " 
Administration, Federal Security Adn Strat Cras 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau of E 1 
ment Security, United States Public Health s = 
the United States Civil Service Commission, and > in 
Employment Service systems, as well as nong We 
mental groups including Disabled American Vi 
, .. and the American Federation for the Tlandi tis 
A useless left arm does not handicap the veteran below at his During NEPH Week however, they w tog f 
expediting job. through an Interagency committee whiel eur ce 
campaign in behalf of handicapped workers into : : 
area through State, municipal, and community g : 
Following precedents established in 1945 and i s 
President Truman is expected to launeh obser E 
NEPH Week with a proclamation from the lh, 
House. = 
Governors of almost all the States 1h SOI on 
governors do not have the authority will issues g, 
proclamations and, as in the past, hundreds of | 
will likewise call upon local communities to jo Nc 
effort to find jobs for the handicapped ed 
Number of Handicapped is High th 
Estimates of the number of handicapped At MT 
workers have ranged up to 28,000,000, almost rv 
58,300,000 employed persons in the country 
This high estimate included persons with fl \ 
cardiac disorders, eye impairments, and all ot! s | 
have a recognized defect vie 
About 5.000.000 workers have suffered ‘al ¢ 
Injuries Which necessitated changes in vocatiol rma 
Kach year about 350,000 persons incur som Ogan 
nent physical impairment as a result of occ The | 
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LY PUNEPH WEEK 
re the Handicapped It’s Good Business 


and traffic injuries. Also additional numbers of 
each vear are disabled through disease and 
| 


ita nuses, 


iony Disabled on Farms 
percentage of disabled farm workers is among 
ghest in any field of employment. This is partly 
to the fact that many workers disabled in industry 
farm work when other types of employment are 


Any industry can successfully use disabled veterans in a variety 
+ to them of jobs. Many are being retrained, an additional help. 


00,000 Seeking Work 


out 500,000 handicapped workers are now seeking 
oyment and another estimated 1,000,000 are 
tial workers when rehabilitated. There are now 
nximately 160,000 disabled veterans registered in 
State Employment Service loeal offices looking for 
The Veterans’ Administration estimates that 
000 veterans of World War IL will return to 

life with some form of handicap. 
swill be the third NEPHW concentrated effort 
attention of every employer in the 


v the faets concerning handicapped workers, : 4 
Below, sketch of a colorful NEPH Week poster. 


SREDOBROWNING: \J 
<4 a ea 


monstrate that in the right job, handicapped 
sare equal to, or better, than nonhandieapped 
son the production line. Through speeches, 
‘stories, radio broadeasts, magazine articles, and 
sing, on both a national and loeal community 
tis planned to reach every emplover with the 
ghness of the postal service. Basic materials 
n the campaign will be prepared by the inter- 
committee in’ Washington and forwarded to 


Stet 


eand local community. 
lity—Not Disability—Counts 


ded in the material which will be available 
communities and organizations are several 
thousand copies of a four-page leatlet, a 
band answer pamphlet and a poster in three 


arving the legend “Ability not Disability 


les committees for the entire State, 
ils lon i} Committees composed of representa- 
eivie groups, serviee clubs, chambers of com- 
and othe business organizations, labor unions 
lernal organizations will be formed 


‘ogin for the week will be the same as in LO46 H i i { he ral nd Ca p ped 


The Hand capped — Lt’s Good Business.”’ 


lts Good Business 
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BLS, USES, Wage-Hour, Standards Operations Trimmed 


Congress in the Labor Department appropria- 
tion bill voted $17,308,400 for operations this fiscal 
vear. Two supplemental bills added $2,714,600 
for operations. 

The regular bill carries $57,382,400 for grants to 
States for operation of public employment offices, 
and a supplemental act added $7,460,000. 
allotted to the 


Funds various departmental 


avencices were; 


Office of the Secretary 8943, 200 
Office of the Solicitor SS3, OOO 
Apprentice-Training Service 2, 107, 800 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 3, 473, 400 
Division of Labor Standards 200, 000 


701, 000 


U.S. Employment Servic 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
=1OTIs 


Women's Bureau 


. 687, 000 
263, 000 


For travel and contingents, $266,700 was auppro- 
priated, and for printing and binding, $509,700. 

The supplemental bill carried $500,000 for opera- 
tions of the new Veterans Reemployment Rights 
Division, and other funds for other new functions 
created by recent legislation including the Portal 
Act. It added $75,000 for the Solicitor’s Office, 
$540,000 for Wage-Hour and Publie 


$201,000 for USES administration, and 


Contracts 
Divisions, 
$15,000 each for printing and binding and con- 
tingent expenses 

Considerable curtailment of law enforcement 
and publie service programs were made necessary 
by the reduced appropriation. More than 1,850 
employees ol the Department have been dismissed 
for lack of funds 


BLS Programs Cut 


The Bureau of Labor Statisties has had to elim- 
inate a number of operations, reduce others, and 
Field 
Offices in Denver, Dallas, and Cleveland have been 
Those New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco, Atlanta, and Boston, have reduced 
staffs 


Among BLS climinated programs are special 


eliminate three of its eight regional offices 


closed remaining, i 


studies on working conditions, local housing sta- 


tisties, export and lnport price indexes, work and 


DEPARTMENT FUNCTIONS REDUCED TO MEET FUND CUTS 


wage experience surveys, six machinery gro:ip in- 
dexes, labor requirements studies in buildin’ ma- 
terials industries, current technological dey clop- 
ments digest, and studies of labor and management 


organizations. 


Index Operations Curtailed 


The gathering of facts and figures about city 
workers’ family budgets will be continued, but on 
a reduced seale. Similar curtailment will take plac 
in the productivity indexes, the occupational an 
labor 


econon s re 


il the 


industrial outlook studies, 
search, foreign labor conditions research, 
State employment and industrial relations pro- 
grams. 

Programs to be continued without substantia 
change, except as indicated, are: 

Consumers Price Index— the number of princip: 
cities for which a monthly index will be issued is 
reduced from 21 to 10. Quarterly report cities ar 
reduced from 13 to 8 in number. 

Employment and Pay-Roll Series monthly na- 
tional figures on employment, pay rolls, hours an 
earnings, and turn-over. 

Wage Statistics 


ware 


collection of occupat ional ar 


industrial rate data will be curtailed 
scope, but the program is being revised to provi 
more timely wage rate information with great 
emphasis on local area data. 

Construction and Housing Statistics mont! 
national estimates on construction expenditul 
and the number of dwelling units on which co 
struction is started. 


Wholesale 


unchanged in scope, but with some revisions 


Price Index continued essentia 


Two funetions are assigned to BLS by see! 
211 of the Labor Relations Ae 
1947 

For the guidance and information of 


Management 


miteres 


representatives of employers, employer nnd 
general public, BLS must maintain a file of col 
of all available collective-bargaining agreen 
agreements and acl 


and other available 


reached under collective-bargaining agrecmen’ 
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settle or adjust labor disputes. These are to be labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 





open to inspection under conditions fixed by the and gathering of facts and figures about youth 

Secretary of Labor. No specific information sub- employment from the Division of Labor Standards 

ned mitted In confidence may be disclosed. to the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
BLS is also authorized to furnish all available Divisions. 


data : nd factual information which may aid in the 


) In- settlement of labor disputes when requested to do 
ma- so by the new Federal Mediation and Conciliation $333,100 Requested 
clop- Service, employers, employees, or their represen- For New Law’s Operation 
ment tatives 
Several important functions of the United States A special budget request for $333,100 to carry 
Employment Service and the Veterans Employ- out functions assigned to the Department of Labor 
ment Service were eliminated. These were: under the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
city The USES Occupational Analysis program (field 1947 was sent to Congress by the President on 
nut on studies of occupational patterns, duties, develop- July 16. Congress voted $210,500 for thes 
place ment of aptitude tests). functions. 
if and The National Roster of Scientific and Profession- Secretary of Labor Sehwellenbach issued an or- 
Ss re al Personnel, which during the war located thou- der establishing the Office for the Registration of 
nd the sands of key personnel for the armed services and Labor Organizations in the Office of the Secretary 
$+ pro- war production plants. For this office, Congress voted $100,000 
Labor Market Information analysts in the field. The remainder, $100,000, is to meet the cost 
tantia They studied employment trends, aided employers Of handling the filing of union agreements with the 
n the location of new industries where workers Bureau of Labor Statisties under seetion 211 (a 
rincipa were most likely to be available. Their reports in of the act. 
ssued Is the aggregate provided accurate information on The act specifies that the National Labor Rela- 
ties al mployment conditions throughout the country tions Board shall not take action on various mat- 


The Field Assistants program of the Veterans ters on request of unions until they have filed a 

thily na- Employment Service was entirely eliminated. This REAR B ith the Department : La bor in such 
* Hs » Secretary av sceribe » sect] 

urs an program included 400 employment specialists who form as the Secretary may prescribx Phe seetion 


; - : . ; . . i ies ‘Stions volving ‘epresentation, 
devoted their time exclusively to finding jobs for ipplies to questions involving re] 


teetions authorizing ‘union to seek a union 
rraal an veterans, supplementing the general employment elections authorizing the union to se : : 
viled program shop, and unfair labor practices charges by un ons 
i :, a — It further specifies that the union registration shall 
) provi Other functions of USES and VES were sharply , 
cereal rr . — ' : show the name of the organization and the address 
1 gre: tailed. These included the Dictionary of Occu- 
1" .: ' of its principal place of business; names, titles, and 
pational Titles, Field Serviee branch, personnel 
month ; ; compensation and allowances of the three principal 
standards and training, standards and methods 
ditu . officers and other officers or agents whose aggre- 
on vision, and minority groups section. , 
hich ¢ gate compensation and allowances for the previous 
: = fiscal vear exceeded $5,000, the manner in which 
Workers Education Eliminated ’ 
esen tia the officers and agents were selected; initiation fees 
—_ Expenditure of the $200,000 allotted to the charged new members; amount of regular dues 
| : . ° 
wy sect Division of Labor Standards is limited by the and detailed descriptions or reference to constitu- 
ns Act Ppropriation act to “distribution of reports and tional provisions which govern various union oper- 
alerial for information exhibits in connection ating procedures. Unions tiling NLRB cases also 
interes! th the promotion of health, safety, employment must show that they have filed with the Sec- 
and ‘tabilization, and amicable industrial relations for retary a financial report, list of receipts and thet : 
of co} Dor are ndustry Nass No funds were allotted for SOUTCES, total vssets and lhiabilitix 5, disbursements 
roan le Workers Edueation Service, the staff and and purpose for which they were made. They also 
dae ‘Pertions of which have been discontinued, must show that members have been furnished 
woments The bill transferred enforcement of the child copies of the financial report 
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Many youngsters who drop out of school before 
they are 16 are finding that no one wants to give 
them a job—even in States where it is still legal to 
employ children 15 or 14 years of age. Now that 
adult 
jobs open for “kids.” They lack experience. Their 


workers are again available, there are few 


schooling is too limited. So they idle their time 
away, waiting for the magic sixteenth birthday 
when, they hope, employers will find them ac- 
ceptable. 

Fifteen-vear-old Arthur got out of school in the 
middle of the year through a trick. He handed in a 
note from his father stating that the family was 
about to move away from the city. The school did 
not investigate to see whether the family really 
left town. Several weeks later they had not 
moved and Arthur had not even tried to find work. 
“As soon as I’m 16,” he says with a grin, ‘it will 


be easier to vet a job.” 


Counseling Service Needed 

Sometimes children find themselves out of school 
and unemploved as the result of some difficulty 
that could have been remedied through counseling 
and guidance services. 

Frederick was transferred to a school that he did 
not like. He protested by failing to show up when 
school opened in the fall. The visiting teacher 
came to see him and said that as he was only 15 
he would have to return to school or vet a work 
permit. So Frederick got a work permit, but he 
did not care for his job and quit after 4 months. 
Five months of idleness followed. ‘IT guess I’m too 
young to get the kind of job 1 want,”’ Frederick 
explains casually, “Ul wait till P’'m 16.” 

It is not surprising to find that some youngsters, 
unable to find jobs, drift inte discouragement or 
hostility, become insecure or cynical, 

Geraldine left 


was in the seventh grade, but her marriage lasted 


school to be married when she 
only a week. She did not go back to school, but 
stayed alternately with mother and grandmother, 
feeling unwanted in both homes. She got a job as 
Waitress ina small restaurant by lying about her 
age, but was discharged when the employer dis- 
Hight 


trapped between her need for a job as the way to 


covered she was only 14. months later, 


JOB TROUBLES OF SUB-16’ers POINT A MORAL 
Cases Show Need of Better Schooling and Age Laws 





achieve independence and inability to | 
employer willing to hire a girl so young and s 
poorly educated, Geraldine exclaimed rese1 illy 
“There are lots of jobs but L can’t vet ol I'n 
tired of being told they want an older pers: 


Lack .' Schooling a Handicap 
What 


that even when they are 16 


most of these ehildren fail to reslize is 
all their lives, indeed 


unless they belatedly complete their schooli 


they will still be educationally handicapped 

This ts true even for young people who leav 

school for the purpose of “family support 
Martin’s main reason for leaving school when hi 


completed the eighth grade at the age of 15 was to 
increase the family income. His mother, who had 
two vounger children to support, earned only $25: 
week as a tobacco stemmer and needed his help 
Martin got a work permit on the strength of a 
temporary job exercising horses at the race track 
But he was the last 
be fired. Six months after he left 


to be hired and the first to 
school he was 
still without a regular job. He had worked for | 
week in a grocery store at 35 cents an hour; an 
had substituted for a filling-station attendant for 
2 weeks. The latter job, for which Martin had no 
permit, was illegal for i boy of his nave bee use Ol 
the hours. Martin worked a 7-day week of $4 
hours at the filling station and was paid 40 cents 
an hour with no increase for overtime—-a violati 
of the minimum-wage law. No wonder that Mart 
became discouraged! “] W ish Ld staved lie hoo 
he said. “TL haven’t been much help to Mom.” 
These stories, from surveys made by the Ch 
and Branch of 
of Labor Standards during. thi spril 


Labor Youth Employment 
Division 
of 1947 could be matched in dozens of cities 
The remedy? One essential is school prograls 
that appeal to boys and girls of widely vary 
Another is a 16-¥ 


minimum age for employment under State ch 


interests and capacities, 


labor laws, with dovetailing provisions in the | 
cation law requiring that children attend sel 
full time until they are 16. Such laws have bee! 
operation in several States for years and h 
proved to be generally satisfactory and prac! 


to administer. 
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Barnett to Germany: 
Shane Succeeds Him 


MI. Barnett, 


Director of Personnel of the Department of Labor, 


Harris Shane, associate to Robert 


has been named Director during Barnett’s absence 
| Europe as personnel advisor to Lt. Gen. Lucius 
}) ( if 


Commander of American forees in 


Europ 
Shane joined the Philadelphia staff of the 
United States Employment Service in 1933 > and 


transferred to the Washington office in May 1936. 
i De ‘ 


or the Labor Department’s division of personne! 


mber 1939, he became chief of recruitment 


nd in 1943 associate director. 





Robert M. Barnett 


Barnett, a native of Franklin, Tenn., and a 


duate of the 
fh 


University of Tennessee, was 
ctor of personnel for the War Manpower Com- 
Ile was Assistant Director of the United 


ies Employment Service for Business Manage- 


SION 
twhen named Director of Labor Department 
n Mareh 1946. 
personnel for the 


sonnel Prey iously he had been 


Federal 


nd director of business management and 


tor of Security 
Weney 
sonnel for the Social Security Board. 


Barnett 


S assignment in Germany ts for 2 vears 


will coordinate personnel programs for the 
riean Military 


mma 


Government, the European 


Occupation forces), and native Ger- 
isemp! 


. 's Co) 


ved in civilian capacities by the United 


nand. 
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Puerto Rico Enacts 
Apprenticeship Law 


An important step to develop skilled workers 
needed for industrial development of Puerto Rico 
was taken with enactment of an apprenticeship 
law at the last session of the Ter tory ’s legislat ure, 
the Apprentice-Training Service reports 

The law established an Apprenticeship Division 
and an Apprenticeship Council. The Apprentice- 
ship Division is the administrative body while the 
Council is policy-making. 


Alaska ; 


District of Columbia, also have apprenticeship 


Twenty-six States, Hawaii, und the 
councils now. 
The 


composed of seven members: 


Puerto Rico Apprenticeship Council is 
two representatives 
each of emplovers and employees, the Com- 
missioner of Labor or his representative, the Com- 
missioner of Education or his representative, and 
an official of the Board fon 
Education who is in charge of teaching in trades 
This last 


member of the council 


Insular Vocational 


and industries named is an. ex-officio 
The new law says 

‘It is hecessary, both from ah economic ana il 
social standpoint, and for reasons of public health, 
to regulate the apprenticeship of trades in in- 
dustrial establishments in Puerto Rico through a 
results and will 


system which will give the best 


benefit the working classes, emplovers, and the 
people in general. 
afforded 


every opportunity to facilitate the most conscien- 


“To that end, the workman should be 


tious learning of an occupation or trade which will 
enable him to earn his living with the maximum 
benefit for himself and the maximum vield for 
his work. The necessary means should be pro- 
vided to train workmen to do skilled work with a 
maximum saving of time and energy 

“The council is hereby empowered to regulate 
apprenticeship in Puerto Rico. In regulating ap- 


shall 


applicable to all industrial establishments, ne- 


prenticeship, the council establish norms 


gotiate apprenticeship agreements, and 


issue 
certificates (of completion of the term of training 

and cooperate with Federal agencies having to do 
with the determination of minimum wages and 
periods of apprenticeship in industries and oe- 
cupations covered by the Fair Labor Standards 


Act in Puerto Rico.”’ 








APPRENTICES NEEDED TO EXPAND THE NATION’S SKILLS 


Vermont Meeting Brings Leaders of 22 States, Canada, and C iina 


Apprenticeship on a larger scale to fill gaps in 
the ranks of skilled workers was the objective of 
the third annual apprenticeship conference of 
New England and New York States recently in 
Manchester, Vt., as more than 450 representatives 
of labor, management, Federal, and State govern- 
ments met to speed expansion of the apprentice- 
ship program, 

Much progress was reported in training of young 
men in skilled 
Fitzgerald Apprenticeship law was enacted but 


trades in the decade since the 
conferees conceded that the surface has only been 
scratched. There is much to be done to build an 
adequate skilled labor foree which, speakers said, 
is of vital necessity to the national welfare. 

Ina keynote address, Under Secretary of Labor 
that of 400,000. es- 


States 


Keen Johnson pointed out 
tablishments in the United 
facilities for apprentice training, only 98,000 now 


which have 
use apprentices, 

Relationship of an adequate skilled labor force 
to our national security was emphatically stressed 
by Johnson: “To my way of thinking, in connec- 
tion with the problem of preparedness, the ade- 
quance of the national skilled labor force should be 
as great a concern to all of the people of this 
Nation as is the adequacy of our armed forces. 
I am convinced, however, that the public has little 
understanding of this, and will not until you people 
who do understand the problem drive the point 


home eg 
Needs and Interests Outlined 
SOoOTnEeC ol the needs and mterests back of the 


apprenticeship program were expressed during the 


conrerence 


iis follows 
1) The employer is in need of workers who have 
broad skills and job judgment, so he has a real 
nterest in apprenticeship, since there are only 
two wavs to obtain such skilled workers: One ts to 


train them, the other is to hire them already 
tramed 

2, The boy or young man has a need for ap- 
prenticeship, but wants more than a job, He wants 
an aetivity which will provide broad training and 
experience He wants a trade ora prof ssion 


The labor union has a big stake in appren- 





ticeship. It may function in a limited geog: :phi 
area representing a limited number of emp!. vees 
or as is more often the case, will represe:: thy 
interests of its membership in many, if not all 
States. 

(4) Each of the 48 States and the Territo: 
a special interest in apprenticeship. The Siate js 


s has 


concerned as to their wages, their condit 


Is 0 


work and training both on and off the job, the ag 
at which apprentices begin work, and safety and 
health. Furthermore, the State has a concern re- 
garding the whole economic welfare of all th 
people, and thus it is interested in seeing that ; 
sufficient skilled labor foree is available in th 
State, so that its economic position will not suffer 


in competition with others. 


Apprenticeship 
Ten Centuries Old 


Apprenticeship in China, more than a thousai 
years old, saw passage of its first national law gov- 
erning the indenturing of youth in December 1929 
reported C. L. Chow, assistant manager of Shang- 
hai Worsted Mill, Ltd., this 


American industrial commert 


now in country 


studying and 
activities. 

The Chinese apprenticeship law, antedating tl 
Fitzgerald Apprenticeship Law by 8 years, was 
described by Chow at the New England and 
York apprenticeship conference. 

“Te modernize, scientificalize, and national 
apprentice training in China is the most urg 
problem for Chinese industry,” deelared Cho 
pointing out that China for centuries has trai 
skilled labor through trade euilds and madentu 
apprenticeship in the cities, while in rural dist 
skills were transmitted from one generation to! 
next by master craftsmen similar to thos 
medieval Kurope. 

Chow added: “Although it will gradually be 
placed hy modern industrial and educational p! 
tices, the old mode of apprentice traming 
still important in the hand-craft and smalls 
as dyeing, tailoring, prin! 


industries, such 


leather manufacturing, soap making, mel 


trade, carpet and rugs.”’ 
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Preference for the 8-hour day and 40-hour week 
n the country’s manufacturing industries appears 





o be well-founded. Work in excess of these limits 





frequently involves lower worker efficiency and 





more absenteeism. 
These 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent survey 






are some of the conclusions reached by 





{the effects of long work schedules during the war. 





Since efficiency varied with the physical demand 





nade upon the worker and the degree to which he 





ould control the pace of operations, there is no 





such thing as a single optimum work schedule. 





\n increase in weekly hours to 60 in light, repeti- 


ve work had an entirely different effect on out- 






wt than a similar change in a foundry or forge, 








rhere work was both hot and heavy. 
{sa rule, it was found that the lengthening of 
aily hours to 9 or 10, with weekly hours ranging 




















wtween 50 and 60, brought about 2 additional 


output for 











hours of every 3 additional hours 














orked in light and operator-paced work. For 








hour’s addi- 
mal output was realized for every 2 additional 


avy operator-paced work, only 1 

















urs worked when schedules exceeded 48 or 50 











I week 











The eflicieney of the 40-hour week was main- 











ned quite well when a sixth day of 8 hours was 








ded, although absenteeism increased. 





But when 








iV hours were raised to 9 or more for weekly 











hedules of 54 hours or more, efficiencies dropped 








absenteeism tmereased sharply — particularly 














Wollle! 











However, output was found to increase in al- 





t 


} 
st direct 





proportion to imereases in hours at 














rk which was entirely automatic, such as the 
























































tations of automatic screw machines. Here the 

Y controlling factor was the operating time of 
Machines. Worker fatigue was not a signifi- 
Ltacto 

Sunday work was found to be undesirable. In 
Plant, output increased consistently as Sunday 
Was climinated first every third Sunday, 














nevery other Sunday, and finally every Sunday 








ally was greater during 6 days at S 

















s th t had been during 7 days. Workers 
beet ul S days’ prs for less than 6 days’ 
pul ut the longer schedule. 
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TOO-LONG HOURS EXPENSIVE, INEFFICIENT IN WAR WORK 


Study Shows More Accidents and Absenteeism in Longer Workweek 


Work on alternate Sundays, however, was found 
to be superior to intermittent and irregular over- 
time which stretched daily hours to 11 or 12, and 
occasionally to 15. 


Injuries Increase With Hours 


Injuries increased sharply as hours were length- 
ened. In one plant, the injury frequeney rate went 
up by more than 50 
raised from 40 to 


percent when hours were 
48. The same increase was ob- 
served in two other plants when hours were in- 
#8 to 54, and 54 to 60. In still an- 
other plant, an increase in hours from 48 to 60 


nearly 


creased from 


tripled the frequency rate. In in- 


stances, however, the increases were not as sharp 


most 


The effects of long hours on output were studied 
in plants where employees worked at piece rates or 
other forms of wage incentives and could gain ma- 
terially by a fast production pace. In the few in- 
stances in which it was possible to obtain an aecu- 


rate measure of emplovees working at straight day 


rates, the longer schedules had ho adverse effect. 
as long as hours were kept below 60 
Postwar Efficiency High 

With few exceptions, worker efficiency was 
found to have been higher during the war—even at 
longer hours—-than it had been before the wat 
Furthermore, efficiency was found to have been 
higher during the 40- or 48-hour week after the 


war than it had been during the war. On a 


comparison of the 40-hour week, the postwar pe- 


airect 


rial showed up better than the 


prewar period 
Apparently workers were trving to make up in 
part for the overtime pay they lost when hours 


were reduced 


Sherman to IBEW 


Louis Sherman has resigned as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary ol Labor to bree one vene al cCounse! 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL. He took over his new job July 15 
after 13 vears of Government service, 8 of them 
in legal and administrative posts in the Depat 


ment of Labor 







Adoption of two resolutions and proposal of a 


Convention (international labor treaty) to the 
Economie and Social Council of the United Nations 
both 


employers and employees, features closing sessions 


providing for freedom of association of 


of International Labor Conference at Geneva, 


Switzerland. 
The conference opened June 19 and closed 
July 10. 


ventions, five of them dealing with social poliey 


The conference adopted six other con- 


for nonmetropolitan territories and one with 
labor-inspection practices. 

Freedom of association was the major item on 
the conference agenda. The first resolution stated 
i policy of free association and the right of collee- 
tive bargaining. It proposed consideration of the 
adoption of a convention in 1948 on freedom of 
association and protection of the right to organize. 
It scheduled 1948S on contro- 


versial points to be 


first discussion In 
the subject of later conven- 
tions, including application of the principles of 
the right to organize and bargain collectively, 
collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration 
machinery, and cooperation between public au- 
thorities and employers and workers organizations 

The second resolution on freedom of association 
called for study by the ILO governing body and 
the International Labor Office of the possibility of 
international machinery guarantecing the right of 


free association. 


‘Most Significant Development” 


David Morse, United States Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and chairman of the committee which 
drew up the report, said the agreement reached 
“is probably the most significant development in 
the history of ILO and the most significant devel- 
opment in this field in the world.” 

\Mlorse was chairman of the committee which 
conducted the discussions of freedom of associa- 
tion. It consisted of SS members, 44 representing 
nations, and 22 each from employers’ and workers’ 
Morse head ILO’s 


tripartite delegation to the Economie and Social 


delegations. was named to 


Couneil’s fifth session which began July 19 in 


New 


York. United States Senator Elbert D. 






ILO SENDS FREE ASSOCIATION PACT TO UNESC 
Right of Employees and Employers to Organize is Emphasized 








Assistant Secretary of Labor David Morse, Chairman of U. § 
Delegation; Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, government 
representative; and Robert J. Watt, worker delegate, at an ILO 
Conference session in Geneva. 


Thomas, of Utah, also an American Governme 
delegate, and Congressman Augustine B. Kelle 
of Pennsylvania, alternate delegate for Morse a 
Thomas, warmly endorsed the freedom ol SSO 


tion proposals 


Kelley, presenting the attitude of the U1 
States delegates, said 

“My country believes in freedom of asso 
tion -for both employers and workers. WI 
we have found interference with this freedon 


association, we have enacted legislation to prot 
it. Freedom of association is such a fundament 
democratic right that it cannot be dented witho 
material impairment of a// democratic institutions 
We fee] that it Is, therefore, not only wuppropl 
but necessary that freedom of association ol 
ployers and workers be safeguarded through 
the world. I therefore wish to emphasize at 
time our general agreement with the proposed res 
olution and our intention to support adoption 
resolution and other appropriate action with 
spect to the protection of the right of freedom 
association.” 

The resolutions will be submitted to the E 
nomic and Social Council of United Nations w! 
was responsible for placing it on the ILO age! 
The'item was placed on the council’s agenda at 
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fourth session last March through a document sub- 
mitted by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and 2» memorandum from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The adopted conventions on social policy for 


broad 


nonmetropolitan territories cover social 
policy, right of association, settlement of labor 
lisputes, extension of international labor stand- 
ards to territories, maximum length of work 


ontracts for indigenous labor, and labor inspec- 
tion. The whole constitutes a bill of rights for these 
reas 

The conference voted unanimously to readmit 
\ustria to full membership. Yugoslavia filed the 
statutory 2 vears’ notice of its intention to with- 
Director-General Ed- 
rard Phelan announced that the Philippine Re- 


lraw from the conference 


iblic and El Salvador had signified their intention 


join the conference 


Man Must Be Free, 
Pope Tells U. S. Group 


Man must be free, and his rights respected by 
State, if conditions of the working classes are 

improved, Pope Pius XII, granting a special 
ence, told members of the American delega- 


to the International Labor Conference in 
neva, Switzerland, when they passed through 
ome, enroute home 

The honest working man,”’ he said, “does not 
sh to improve his position by trampling upon 
liberties of others That is why the Church 
always defend him against any system that 
id deny his inalienable rights, which derive not 
meivil society but from his own human per- 
ality 
History 


ch the 


his Holiness 


is witness to the grave concern with 
Chureh has always treated this ques- 
“Not that the 


a mandate directly to regulate eco- 


continued 


me life. But the social and economic orders 
hot be divoreed from the moral, and it is her 
vilege and duty to affirm and proclaim the un- 
mging principles of morality. They rise above 


Storm-tossed seas of social controversies as 


fons whose piereing light should guide every 
lempt la 


hed to bring a cure to social sores 
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ILO Industry Groups 
Meeting In Sweden 


Regularization of production, high-level em- 
ployment, minimum income security, and labor- 
management cooperation are on the agenda of the 
second sessions of two LLO committees scheduled 
for Stockholm, Sweden, this month and next 

\ meeting of the Iron and Steel Committee was 
a meeting of the 
Metal Trades Committee starting September 2 


The United States Government will bi 


to open August 19, followed by 


repre- 
sented at both meetings yy 
W. Thacher Winslow, Assistant to Assistant Secretar 


of Labor David Morse; V. Lew Bassie, Special A ta 
to the Under Secretary of Commerce Advisers: Victor 
S. Baril, chief of operations, Wage Analysis Bra 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; Fran¢ 

L.. Spalding, second secretary, American Legation, Stoc] 


! olm, Swede 


Emplover and worker representatives at thi 


Iron and Steel Committee meeting 


Representing emplover ( H Murra AsSIstTAa 
president, American Rolling M Co., Middlet« Ohi 
George T. Fonde, assistant to president, Weirt« Stee 
Cs , Weirton, W Va Alternates: | 4 Myers i stant 
ice president, United States Steel ¢ wlaware 
Pittsburg] Pa A. M. Rupke manag ‘ 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa Adviser: Grover 
C. Brown, secretary of Ind ul Re = ( ! ‘ 
American lron and Steel Institute, New York, N. \ 

Representing workers—Alex J. Dever, president, Fed 
eral Labor Union No. ISSS7, Philacde i, Pa.: Clarence 
A. Seefeld, president, Federal Lal tr Ni 1OS06 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Emplover and worker representatives at the 


Metal Trades Committee 


Representing emplovers—-George Romney managing 
director, Automobile Manufacturers Asseciation, Detroit, 
Mict Ava Michael Rochlen, assistant to the pre lent, 


Douglas Aireraft Co., Ine., Santa Monica, Calif Adviser 


William J. Cronin, departme manager Automol 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mic! 

Representing workers—-J. Seott. Milne, vice preside 
International Bretherhood ol Kleetrica \\ rkers, Sar 


Franciseo, Calif James D 


Sheet Metal Werkers’ Local Union No. 73, Chicago, I 





Robert J. Watt 

Robert J. Watt, International Representa 
tive of the American 
and Worker Delegate to the 
Conference, died July 


Federation of Labor 
ILO CGreneva 
24 aboard the liner 
home. He was buried 


Saturnia enroute 


July 30 in Arlington National Cemetery 


























The vast majority of veterans have found jobs 
during the 2 years since V.J-day. Continuation of 
high-level production and trade bevond the end of 
the shooting war, without any general marked 
break even during reconversion, provided a favor- 
able climate for returning veterans to civilian em- 
ploy ment. Provision of allowances to veterans while 
unemployed or undergoing training enabled many 
to bridge the adjustment period with a minimum 
of difficulty. The rehabilitation program for dis- 
abled veterans furnished the means for adjustment 
The 


marshalling of community resources through serv- 


to those for whom adjustment is hardest. 
ice centers and other activities lent veterans help- 
ing hands of their neighbors. And through the net- 
work of public employment offices ov ert he country 
and the services of Veterans Employment Serv ice 


representatives, veterans everywhere found assist- 


ance in locating jobs and in determining their 
vocations. 
According to Census Bureau estimates, better 


than 9 out of every 10 World War IT veterans are 
now in the labor force, and 95 percent of these are 
employed. The unemployment rate among veterans 
is almost twice that among male nonveterans, but 
the 
small 

Before school let out for the summer, there were 
almost 1,500,000 veterans outside the labor force, 
attending 


actual number of veterans unemployed is 


a little over 700,000 in June. 


of whom. three-fourths were school 
Most of the remainder were taking time out after 
discharge from the service to rest and to adjust 
their personal affairs before entering the labor 
market. The end of the school year brought many 
student veterans into the labor market, but most 


of these will reenter school in the fall. 


On-Job Training Under Gl Bill 


Training on the job received a great impetus 
under terms of the GI bill, which provided for 
subsistence allowances to veterans in either insti- 
tutional or on-job training. Many thousands of 
veterans have been aided in attainme their voca- 
tional goals through governmental supplementa- 
tion of traditionally low beginning trainee wages 
and through the formalization of training plans 








encour? 


veterans 


VETERANS TAKE PLACE IN POSTWAR WORK-WORLD 
Nine Out of 10 in Jobs, Employment Service Re ports 


ized 


program. 
The GI bill provisions for payment of uner 


ployment allowances have benefited near) 


all discharged 


by 





these prov isions. 


presently in 


servicemen 


at 


the 


some 


Over 


work 


tim 


course of their readjustment. Over 500,000 






: uni 


( Nn 


have received similar assistance mm the form 
self-employment allowances, to tide them oy 
while their business ventures were getting un 
way. Approximately 100,000 veterans ha tal 
advantage of VA-guaranteed business and f; 
loans 
Veterans Adjust Well 

The Employment Service and Veterans Empl 
ment Service are, of course, concerned not o 
with establishing veterans in employment, but 
continuing job-placement services to thos 
seek to better themselves or to change jobs | 
other reasons. Although this is a never-end 
task, the extent of turn-over among veteran 
holders has declined from the high rates of 


first postwar year and today more nearly appro 


mates 


the 


turhn-over 


rates 


nmMonge 


non 


etel 


This settlinge-down speaks well for the yop al] 


ments made by the bulk of exservicemen 


Continued balance of the economy and cont 


ing assistance to veterans in their adjustments 


employment possibilities are the prim: 


ahead. 


Poster for Labor Day 
A Tribute to Labor 


A four-color poster, “The American Worke! 


being issued by the Labor Department 


for the use of labor unions and other 


groups on Labor Day, September 1. I 


group of workers, men and women, and bears 
Production 


simple 


legend, 


‘Record 


essel 


in Augus 


nteres 


show : 


Record Production in Peace.””’ Helen Rennie ts 


artist. Copies may be obtained from the Off 


Information, Department of Labor, Washing 


25, D. C. The poster is available in two sizes 


12 inches and 18 by 26 inches. 


SVERNMENT PR 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States -BLS Bulletin No. 901 Lists 
all national and international unions, various State labor bodies, and union 
research directors. Gives addresses and principal officers as of May 1947 


30 pp 10 cents 


Em ployment Outlook in Machine Shop Oceu pations BLS Bulletin No. 895 
One of a series of studies for use in vocational counseling of veterans. young 
people in school, and others considering the choice of an occupation 28 pp. 


20 cents 


Labor in California and Pacific Vorthwest BLS No hk ISS4 Written against 
the background of three questions: What happened during the war? What 
was the effect of reconversion? What are the most likely future economic 
trends? Covers collective bargaining. labor laws, and cooperatives as well as 


employment and economic trends. 134 pp. No sales copies 


Em ployment ol Women in the Karly Postwar Period Women’s Sureau Julletip 
No. 211. A report showing the changes in women’s employment that occurred 
in the first few months after the close of the war and outlining the chief employ- 


ment problems that face women in the postwar period. 14 pp. 10 cents 


Guide to Industrial Aeceident Prevention Through Joint Labor Vanagement 
Safety Committees DLS Bulletin No. 86. Covers reasons for a joint labor 
Inanagement committee and procedures for organizing and operating. Super- 
sedes Bulletin No. 61, Joint Safety Committees at Work. 12 pp. Illus 
No sales coptles 

Von profit Tlousing Projects in the United States BLS Bulletin No. 896 Crives 
detailed description of 20 housing projects in which self-help or cooperative 


methods were used. 91 pp. 25 cents. 


Publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. June 194? 


list which will be available upon request. Listing is made according to subject 


The first of a monthly 


matter covered m publication 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 20. © Do not send money 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 


at sender's risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use Of labor and management, in news 


“If we can compress our manifold activities 
into a few simple words, which tell inter- 


magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 


and international labor news. 
Send your subscription today for the 


tion Bullet" LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 





studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
for the Department, and for the people.” 


L. B. ScHWELLENBACH 
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